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adopted by the belligerents in this war. England has been paying all of 
the interest on her debt and about 12% of her share of the actual cost of 
the war out of taxation. Germany, until recently at least, was not paying 
out of her income from taxation any of the cost of the war, nor even 
interest on her huge war debt, trusting to collect these enormous sums 
from the indemnities paid by her defeated enemies, which expectation will 
never be realized so long as we have men who can bear arms and fight. 
The United States, however, it is estimated, will pay out of taxation some- 
what over 40% of the actual cash expenditures for the first year of war, 
exclusive of the loans to our Allies, and President Wilson has intimated 
that he hoped to pay 40% of the cost of the war in this manner. 

Because we want to see New York conservative — not merely scientific, 
I hope that when conditions shall have returned to normal, it will again 
go beyond the bare amortization of non-revenue-producing improvements 
within their life, and either pay out of its income from taxation a sub- 
stantial portion of these expenditures which do not bring in revenue, or 
else go without — at least until the city valuations of property give it a 
respectable debt margin, not a mere 1% or 2% of its outstanding debt. 

THE NEED FOR A MUNICIPAL PROGRAM 1 

Howard Lee McBain, Professor of Municipal Science and Administra- 
tion, Columbia University : It is needless to dwell upon the manifest dis- 
advantages of a federal system of government in a time of unusual national 
stress. In the conduct of war there is no need that is more compelling 
than the need for centralization of authority. Especially is this true under 
the conditions of modern warfare, which affect the normal courses of labor, 
of industry, and of finance to a degree hitherto unprecedented in times of 
war. We have reached perchance only the early stage of what may prove 
to be an enormous dislocation and temporary redirection of these normal 
courses. 

Whether our present stage along this route be early or late, we have 
thus far traveled happily if, indeed, this word may be used at all in such 
connection. We have witnessed the exercise of undreamed-of powers by 
Congress; and, with the exception of the silly contest over the draft act, 
we have been spared those judicial battles over questions of constitution- 
ality with which we in this country are so familiar. We have witnessed 
on the part of state and local governments a degree of co-operation with 
the national government that has, with few exceptions, been little short of 
marvelous. As the days of our great task unroll, the necessity for this 
co-operation will increase. It will increase, moreover, as the strain of the 
war itself becomes heavier and more personal among us, with the inevitable 
concomitant of some discontent and perhaps some additional need for 
coercion. In spite of this fact, in spite also of the large measure of legal 
autonomy which our states enjoy, and in spite of the fact that in a number 
of states our cities in turn enjoy a -large measure of legal independence 
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from control by their state governments, I think we have reason to believe 
that hearty co-operation will be generally and generously given. 

What our cities need — and I direct myself especially to these important 
spending units of our government — is not coercion but a program. And 
this program should be supplied and supervised by the national govern- 
ment. 

Already, of course, the Capital Issues Committee is supplying this pro- 
gram in part. In respect to the activities of this committee I can naturally 
add little to what Mr. Warburg has so interestingly and lucidly described. 
I venture merely to express the hope that the Capital Issues Committee 
will, as I believe it should, develop far beyond its restrictive activities into 
a constructive and directional agency of great significance and value. 

I believe that it would also be wise for the national government to set 
up co-operative supervision over municipal tax 1 budgets. It is true that 
in the matter of budgets many cities of this country have nothing to learn 
from Congress and much that they might profitably teach. It is true also 
that no city in this country raises revenue by income taxes, now the 
principal source of national revenue; and that the national government 
does not use the general property tax, the principal source of municipal 
revenue. It is equally true, however, that, with national taxes mounting 
ever higher for the achievement of our now supreme purpose of victory 
by the sword, municipal taxes should be kept at the lowest possible point. 
The scrutinizing of innumerable municipal budgets would be an onerous 
task at best, but it would not be so onerous as many might suppose. A 
large part of our municipal expenditures are in practical effect, if not in 
law, in the nature of fixed charges. Only those items involving proposed 
extensions of service or wholly new services would need to be passed 
upon. And here again there would be the opportunity for constructive 
suggestion in the matter of activities peculiarly related to war problems 
that ought to be organized upon something approximating a national basis. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, the cities of the country 
ought to be utilized to the utmost in the task of demobilizing the army 
and restoring the industries of the country to a peace footing. The mag- 
nitude of this task no man can now assess. It would be no mean under- 
taking even if it were begun tomorrow; it may be colossal beyond imagina- 
tion ere it is begun. It is in many ways far easier for a people to shift 
from a peace to a war footing than it is to reverse the action. In the one 
case there is the practical stimulus of government contracts, of govern- 
ment service, of government control; and there is spiritual stimulus of 
patriotism called to its highest opportunity for concrete expression. In 
the other, reliance must be placed largely upon individual enterprise acting 
under more or less normal economic laws. The government can dislocate 
industry for war purposes by direct action; the government can relocate 
industry for peace purposes only by indirection. 

Now the cities of this country can be used as an important agency in 
solving the problems of the immediate after-war period. They may and 
ought to be mobilized to take their part in the work of demobilization 
and of industrial readjustment. Every city should be called upon at 
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this time to formulate a considerable program of public work construction 
for the period following that longed-for but unknown day when peace with 
victory shall have crowned our high endeavor. Into this work at least 
a part of our returning troops and of our dislocated laborers can be 
absorbed pending the reconstruction and normalization of our disturbed 
industrial life. 

This calls for a program prepared well in advance of the eventuality. 
Public works cannot be intelligently planned and projected overnight. 
And the promotion of such a program, as well as its general guidance, 
should come from the national government. 

This will also call for large issues of municipal securities and for high 
municipal taxes in the post-war period. Even so. The national debt will 
not be paid by the signing of a treaty of peace ; and the national obligation 
toward those who have been summoned to the military and civil estab- 
lishments will not be fulfilled by return-trip tickets and honorable dis- 
charges; nor will its obligation to those who have gone into the special- 
ized industries of war, whether from patriotic motive or because of the 
lure of higher wages, be fulfilled by leaving labor at loose ends while 
private initiative works its economic pleasure in transforming war shops 
into peace shops. 

The cities of this country, despite their autonomous powers and despite 
the autonomous powers of their states, are integral parts of the nation. 
In the matter of public works they are, in aggregate, our most important 
spending units. Their service in this connection should not be lost by 
neglect. They should be led into co-operation to this important end. 
There should be some adequate apportionment of what is expected of them. 
National subsidies in minor part payment for such enterprises might be 
well worthy of consideration. But in any case, better high municipal debts 
and taxes than widespread unemployment and distress; better the utiliza- 
tion of these appropriate units of our government than the preservation 
of our cherished ideals of the federal system and of home rule ; and better 
anything than the unliquidation of a national obligation that grows larger 
with every dawning day of continued war. 



